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CAMP KOSCIUSKO, 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA. 


This encampment was held at Reading, Berks County, Pa. 
in May 1842,commencing on the 18th and terminating on the 
24th. <A view of it during a review of the troops by Gen. 
Scott, on the 23d of that month, accompanies the present 
number of the Magazine, and conveys a spirited and ac- 
curate idea of the scene on the occasion. The Camp, it 
will be seen from the plate, was admirably situated on rising 
ground, just above the base of Penn’s Mount, in the rear 
of the Borough, and besides being dry, cool and healthy, 
commanded an extensive and delightful prospect of the 
surrounding country. A better and more agreeable location 
could not have been selected. During clear and sunny 
weather a refreshing breeze is almost constantly playing 
about the neighbouring hills and relieving the atmosphere 
of its heat, while the declivity of the ground preserves it 
from becoming uncomfortable even during rains. 

While the encampment continuéd, the Borough was 
thronged with crowds of strangers from the vicinity, who 
gave to the place an air of gaiety and animation it had not 
won for many years before. Being an inland town and 
composed chiefly of the descendants of Germans, it usually 
carries a staid and quiet aspect, but the encampment formed 
quite an era in its history and inspired its inhabitants as well 
as its visitors with the liveliest feelings. As a large por- 
tion of the most active young men in the place being en- 
rolled in the volunteer companies and performing the vari- 
ous and stirring duties of soldiers, business was in a great 
measure suspended, and amusements of every description, 
from the pageantry of a review down to fiddles and flying 
horses found crowds of eager votaries. 

The troops encamped enjoyed themselves no less than 
the multitude by which they were surrounded, besides se- 
curing a large amount of valuable information in the great 
and important art of war, and contracting many alliances of 
friendship with each other which may, and no doubt will, 
prove sources of much pleasure and profit to them through 
life. 

The regulations of an army in actual service were strictly 
followed ; duties were performed with spirit and prompti- 
tude: the arrangement of the tents and camp equipage was 
neat and creditable, and the order and cleanliness in which 


the quarters of the officers and men were kept, drew from 
Gen. Scott the highest praise. It was conceded on all 
hands that this encampment was superior to any other that. 
had been formed by volunteers for many years, in any part 
of the Union. Gen. Davis, by his gentlemanly and soldier- 
like deportment, won the admiration of all under his com- 
mand, while the latter, by their courtesy and discipline, ob- 
tained a high and flattering compliment from him. 

Capt. Alden Partridge, Principal of the Vermont Military 
Academy, was selected as Camp Instructor, and fully re- 
alized the expectations formed of him by the troops. He 
delivered highly interesting Lectures to the officers every 
evening in the General’s Marque, and took the field at the 
head of ten of the infantry companies on the 2lst, and 
exercised them in all the movements and firings incident to 
a battle. ‘These movements were performed with admirable 
exactness, and while they excited the attention and applause 
of the thousands who witnessed them, established the char- 
acter of the volunteers for efficacy, and proved that they 
may be safely relied upon in any emergency, if properly 
encouraged. 

We have frequently had occasion to recommend annual 
encampments by our volunteers, and rejoice in being able to 
repeat our belief in their utility, strengthened as it is by our 
recollections of Camp Kosciusko. Although many of the 
companies were wanting in discipline when they first ar- 
rived, owing to the circumstance that the members reside 
at great distances from each other, and are unable to meet 
for drill more than four or five times a year, yet, after being 
in camp at constant duty for five or six days, they all ex- 
hibited a remarkable proficiency, and some, whose opportu- 
nities of improvement were more favorable, exhibited the 
steadiness and accuracy of regulars. 

On the afternoon of the 2ist of May, subsequently to 
the review of the troops by his Excellency Gov. Porter, and 
after the sham battle, Gen. Davis invited the officers and 
visitors in Camp to attend a meeting at his Marquee to de- 
vise a plan for the improvement of the Volunteer System, 
and the reformation of the Militia laws of the state. Ad- 


jutant General Diller was present at this meeting and sub- 


mitted a series of excellent resolutions, embodying the sug- 
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gestions of the late Military Convention at Harrisburg, which 
were unanimously adopted, and ordered to be transmitted 
to the Legislature. The meeting was a numerous one and 
many able speeches were made. The prevailing opinion 
seemed to be that the militia laws should be so modified as to 
require the enrollment of the citizens as now, but to give to 
each the privilege of chosing whether he would equip, as a 
volunteer, or pay a fine into the county treasury. It was 
also considered highly important that the volunteers should 
be encamped from three to six days in the year, and to be 
paid for their services out of the fund received from the 
reserve or ununiformed class. Under such a system, the 
volunteers would at all times be strong and efficient. and 
would be supported without expense to the State or incon- 
venience to the citizens. 

After the meeting had adjourned in the evening, the Camp 
and Borough were entertained with a magnificent display of 
Fireworks upon the parade ground, prepared by Mr. Jackson, 
of Philadelphia county. The arrangement and effect of the 
works were of the most brilliant and varied character, and 
elicited much applause. The closing device displayed the 
names of PorTEr and Scorr in letters of flame and drew 
three hearty cheers from the citizens and soldiers. 

During the afternoon of the 23rd, after the troops had 
been reviewed by Gen. Scott, three medals were shot for 
by the several divisions of force upon the ground. The cay- 
alry medal was won by W. Glassmire, of the First Troop 
of Schuylkill county Cavalry; the Infantry medal by William 
Yerger, of the Washington Grays of Reading, and the Rifle 
medal by Charles Geitner, of the Harrison Guards of Allen- 
town. The ‘firing was very creditable. The medals were 
costly and handsome miniatures of a Trooper, an Infantry 
soldier and a Rifleman, set in gold, and were presented to 
the successful marksmen, with appropriate remarks and 
ceremonies by Captain Partridge. 

The Target firing was witnessed by Gen. Scott and Staff 
and a large concourse of citizens. This was virtually the 
closing exercise of the encampment, although a majority of 
the troops remained until the tents were regularly struck 
the ensuing morning. 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN DAVIS—Commanoner, 


Col, Marple—Aid-de-Camp. 

Brig. Gen. William High. 

Lieut. W. F. Smali—Volunteer Aid. 
« Col. John K. Murphy—Brigade Major. 
“= Joel Ritter—Quarter-Master. 





Lieut. Col. Wm. M. Huddy—Assistant Quarter-Master. 
Dr. John G. Marshall—Surgeon. 
Capt. Alden Partridge—lInstructor. 





Commander of the Right Wing, 
MAJOR WILLIAM H. KEIM, 


Adjutant, C. Fager Jackson. 





COMPANIES. 


Reading Troop, Capt. J. W. Burkhart. 
National Troop, Oley, ‘Schaeffer. 
Hamburg Light Dragoons, «Miller. 

First Troop Schuylkill Co. Cavalry, “ Geo. C. Wyncoop. 
Reading Artillerists, « Thos. S. Leoser. 
Hamburg Artillerists, “Reeser. 
Reamstown Artillerists, « Myers. 


~ 


Washington Legeon, Womelsdorf, <“ Brownewell. 
Washington Grays, of Reading, Lieut. David M’Knight. 


Commander of the Left Wing, 
MAJOR J. S. 'BEITENMAN 
And Sta ff. 


COMPANIES. 


National Light Infantry, Capt. Dean. 
National Grays, of Orwigsburg, «“  Bichel. 
66 «6 «Reading, “ Hoff. 
Harrison Guards, Allentown, “ Boas. 
Berks County Rifle Rangers, “ Heinly. 
Bernville Rifle Grays, “ Renno. 
REVIEWS. 


On Thursday— Brig. General Wm. High, accompanied 


by General Glatz, of Lancaster, and Aid-de-Camp, 
Major W. H. Keim. 


On Saturday—Gov. Porter and Aids; Adjutant General 
Adam Diller, Lieutenant Colonel’s A. V. Parsons, 
Cameron, Andrews, S. H. Porter, Wm. M. Huddy, 
C. Fager Jackson, Dr. T. C. Bunting and Brigade In- 
spector Wm. Fry. 

On Monday—the Commander-in-Chief, General Winfield 
Scott and Aids, Capt. Alden, and Lieutenant Kearney. 

The whole force numbered 800 men, and the duties were 
performed as practised in the regular service. 
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GERMAN WASHINGTON GUARDS, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The continued immigration of natives from Germany, 
which already commenced, prior to the year in which the 
Declaration of Independence was promulgated by our fore- 
fathers, gave rise to the formation of many societies which 
to a great extent assisted in the amelioration of the untoward 
condition of many poor German families, who, “strangers in 
a strange land”’ were entirely unacquainted with the man- 
ners and customs of the sons of America. 

It is certainly a fact that during the last twenty or thirty 
years our country has not only been improved, but also great- 
ly benefited by the toil of the German “ Economist ,”’ who, 
adding enterprise to industry, gave an impulse to our home 
manufacture, which is scarcely paralelled. 

About the year 1830, the military spirit of the Germans, 
which in consequence of the long continued healthy and peace- 
able condition of the United States had slumbered, suddenly 
awoke, and prompted the mass of our German population to 
organize a Military Company. The project, suddenly as it 
was conceived was carried out successfully, and in the year 
1835 ,was carried into active operation. ‘The Company, call- 
ed “ The German Washington Guard,” was uniformed and 
equipped according to the manners and customs of the Ger- 
man Military, and drilled according to German usage. It is, 
however, but justice to state that the German feeling of 
generosity combined with determination was amply manifes- 
ted by the support which was contributed by the German 
population, who were unable to take any other than a pe- 
cuniary part in the enterprise. The work thus so spiritedly 
commenced was soon satisfactorily completed, and particu- 
larly through the assistance of an officer formerly attached to 
the army of the King of Wurtemberg. 

The company of German Washington Guards, then under 
the command of Louis Koseritz was finally organized on the 
17th of November 1835, at an expence amounting to about 
nine thousand dollars, and after the members had been made 
sufficiently acquainted with military tactics, the fourth day of 
April 1836 was selected, upon which to parade for the first 
time. It need scarcely be remarked that this day was one of 
most unbounded joy and pride with the whole German pop- 
ulation of this City; many a heart beat rapturously at the idea 
of seeing the native German uniform, and a company under 
German officers, paradg@phrough the streets of an American 
City. 

Dawn had scarcely tinged the horizon when the members 
commenced already to assemble at head quarters. Unfortu- 
nately the pleasures of the day were somewhat alloyed in 
consequence of the unpropitious state of the weather. At 
ten c’clock A. M. the company made its appearance, one 
hundred and ninety-two men strong, consisting namely, of 
four officers, thirty musicians, six drummers, six pioneers 
and one hundred and forty-five muskets. The company 
having formed in marching order proceeded to the front of 
the State House, where at the hall in which the Declaration 


of Independence was signed, the members were presented 
with a splendid needleworked flag, amid vocal and instru- 
mental music, by the German ladies of Philadelphia. After 
the presentation the company was marched through the prin- 
cipal streets of the city much to the satisfaction and admiration 
of every citizen. The ceremonies of the day closed with a 
splendid entertainment, given to the company by a number 
of citizens at the Masonic Hall. At this dinner no less than 
five hundred persons were present, amongst whom where a 
number of our highest official functionaries. Indeed, not 
since the time when General Lafayette visited this City for 
the last time was there a more splendid entertainment given. 
With a view to give the reader some idea of it, it need only 
be remarked that the expenses incurred in consequence, 
amounted to the enormous sum of three thousand dollars. 

It is, however, a matter yet to be regretted, that already at 
the second parade some difficulties arose, which were attended 
with the withdrawal of thirty-two members, who formed 
another company under the command of H. Bohlen. Mat- 
ters then ran tolerably smooth again, and in October 1837, in 
consequence of great and rapid increase, it was determined 
to divide the company into three companies and to forma 
battalion. This project was shortly afterwards put into exe- 
cution and Mr. D. Keim the candidate for the majorship, was 
unamimously elected. The battalion, however, never madea 
parade under Major Keim, inasmuch as shortly after its organ- 
ization a great many bickerings and disagreements occurred 
between the companies, which were fanned into such a blaze 
by a few evil disposed and malicious members, that the 
members of the third company, Captain Sausex, attached 
themselves, some to the first and others to the second com- 
pany, and thus totally annihilated the third. 

As Captain Koseritz was shortly afterwards authorized to 
raise a volunteer company with which to proceed to Florida 
against the Indians, and was accompanied by A. Moor, first 
Lieut. of the German Washington Guards, the first company 
had only one commissioned officer remaining. It was then 
proposed to elect other officers to supply the vacancies, but a 
great many opposed this movement and determined to await 
the return of their old captain. As it was plain to be seen that 
the two parties could not come to a conclusion, nothing less 
than a separation was left. Seven men remained faithful to the 
last commissioned officer, second lieutenant P. Blaisse. The 
downfall of the first company of the German Washington 
Guards was immediatly prophecied on all sides—but no! this 
pleasure was not to be conferred upon its enemies, and there- 
fore the remaining seven men determined to do all in their 
power towards its re-establishment. Their efforts were suc 
cessful, and in a short time they were rewarded under the 
commission of P. Blaisse, by observing the unprecedented 


quick increase of the company by influx of a number of the 


old, as well as new members; it was then resolved to elect a 
captain and a first lieutenant. The election took place in 
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March 1838, and resulted in the selection of Anton Sacher 
as captain, and Edward Roehm as lieutenant of the members 
of the first company of the old German Washington Guards. 
The future again wore a favorable aspect, and the work com- 
menced under such untoward and unfavorable circumstances, 
was now successfully completed—another evidence of the 
perseverance and determination of the German character. 
The generally believed defunct company again made its ap- 
pearance in public, and not only with seven men, but with 
two officers, two drummers, eighteen musicians and twenty 
eight privates. 

It may readily be imagined that this was a day of real pleas- 
ure—to see the enemies of this company overcome, and its 
own healthy and flourishing condition. In the absence of 
the captain the company on this memorable day was put 
under the command of lieutenant Roehm, and to the distress 
and aggravation of its adversaries, made a beautiful parade 
through the streets of Philadelphia. 

In consequence of certain reasons, Anton Sacher shortly af- 
terwards relinquished the captaincy. The vacancy created by 
this step was not filled until 1838, when John Hess was elect- 
ed as captain and Mr. Charles Sauser lieutenant. The com- 
pany about this time adopted a new constitution for the govern- 








Dis<s 


ment of its members. This constitution appeared to meet 
the wishes of all—and indeed its power and adaptation to 
every thing connected with the company is of such a na- 
ture that, with the exception of a few trifling amendments, 
it still exists under the present organization of the com- 
pany. On the 28th day of January 1841, 8. Heintzelman 
Esq. was taken up as a candidate for the captaincy, and 
unanimously elected, and thanks to the trouble and pains 
which he took in furthering the welfare of the company. 
His zeal in advocating the cause which he undertook was 
the means of bringing about an almost incredible increase 
and promoting peace and good feelings among the mem- 
bers. As captain Heintzelman has never abated in his ef- 
forts to benefit the company, we are fully satisfied that after 
all the storms which the old Guards has so manfully with- 
stood, she cannot be affected by her enemies so long as 
they adhere to the motto 


“In Union there is strength”. 


Under the command of the present officers, the first com- 
pany German Washington Guards has attached itself to the 


Independent battalion; dissolution therefore, cannot even be 
dreamed of. 











INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 





CONCLUDED FROM THE APRIL NUMBER. 





The command of the American armies, and the responsi- 
bilities attending that high office, were not the only causes 
of vexation, which at this time harrassed the mind of Wash- 
ington. Attempts were made by his public adversaries, and 
by secret foes wearing the mask of friendship, to destroy his 
influence and ruin his character. 

A pamphlet was published in London, containing a series 
of letters, purporting to have been written by him in the 
summer of 1776, and with his signature attached to them. 
It was stated in the preface, that, when Fort Lee was evacu- 
ated, General Washington’s servant was left behind indis- 
posed; that in his possession was a small portmanteau be- 
longing to the General, in which, among other things of 
trifling value, were the drafts of several private letters to 
Mrs. Washington, Mr. Lund Washington, and Mr. Custis; 
and that these had been transmitted to England by an officer 
into whose hands they had fallen. This fiction was con- 
trived to deceive the public into a belief of the genuineness 
of the letters, although, in reality, not one of General Wash- 
ington’s servants, nor a single article of his baggage, was 
taken by the enemy in the whole course of the war. But 
the tenor of the letters was the most insidious part of the 
fabrication. Washington is represented as expressing sen- 
timents totally at variance with his conduct, and as depre- 
cating the misguided. zeal and rashness of Congress in de- 
claring independence, and pushing the opposition to Great 
Britain to so perilous an extremity. The letters were re- 
printed in New York, and industriously circulated in various 


forms through the agency of disaffected persons. The dis- 
guise was too flimsy to cover so nefarious a purpose. What- 
ever credit they may have’ gained in England, they could 
have no influence on his countrymen, who understood his 
character. 

The author of these spurious epistles was never publicly 
known. They were written with considerable art, and by 
a person acquainted with many particulars of General Wash- 
ington’s family concerns. It is probable, also, that parts of 
intercepted letters actually written by him were inter- 
woven. He never thought the subject worthy of his notice, 
till near the end of his presidency, when a new edition of 
these same forgeries was palmed upon the public to gratify 
the spleen of a malignant party spirit, and to effect a purpose 
even more infamous than the one contemplated by their 
original author. He then declared.them, in a letter to the 
Secretary of State, to be spurious false. 

Whilst the enemies of his country were thus employed in 
scattering the seeds of detraction and falsehood, the agents 
of faction were secretly at work, both in the army and in 
Congress, to disparage and undermine his reputation. This 
conspiracy has been called Conway’s Cabal, from the name 
of the individual who acted the most conspicuous part. The 
other prominent leaders were General Gates and General 
Mifflin. The causes and origin of the disaffection of these 
officers to the Commander-in-chief have not been explained. 
When they joined the service at the beginning of the war, 
they professed to be his friendsand probably were such. It 
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was mainly at his instance, that General Gates received his 
first appointment. Being an Englishman by birth, some of 
the members of Congress had scruples on the subject, think- 
ing their cause would be safest in the charge of native Ameri- 
cans, both on account of their influence over the people, and 
of the ardor and sincerity of their patriotism. These scruples 
were waived, however, in favor of Gates and Charles Lee, 
and in each case at the solicitation of Washington, who had 
confidence in their attachment to American liberty, and be- 
lieved important aid might be derived from their military 
skill and experience. 

The first symptoms of discontent are supposed to have 
been manifested at Cambridge. Gates was adjutant-general 
of the army, with the rank of brigadier. Mifflin went there 
as aid-de-camp to the Commander-in-chief, by whom, under 
the authority of Congress, he was appointed quartermaster- 
general, with the rank of colonel. After the organization of 
the first Continental army, Gates applied for the command 
of a brigade, and Mifflin of a regiment. These requests 
were declined by Washington, on the ground, in the first 
place, that the duties of their offices required their whole at- 
tention, and, in the next, that such an indulgence would in- 
terfere with the just claims of other officers. This refusal 
is thought to have given an offence, that was not forgotten. 
It is certain, that, after the army marched from Cambridge, 
General Gates made interest with Congress to be employed 
at a distance from Washington’s immediate command, and 
continued to do so, and the correspondence with him on the 
part of Gates, made necessary by his official relation to the 
Commander-in-chief, so far from being cordial and friendly, 
was marked with “an air of design, a want of candor in many 
instances, and even of politeness.”” These are the words 
of Washington, contained in a letter to the President of Con- 
gress three years after the army left Cambridge, and they 
are verified by the correspondence since published. 

Conway, by birth an Irishman, had been in the French 
service from his youth, and founded his claim to considera- 
tion on the circumstance of his being an officer of thirty 
years’ experience. He joined the army at Morristown, 
having the rank of brigadier, by the appointment of Con- 
gress. Of all the men in the world he was the last to con- 
ciliate the favor of Washington. Boastful, presumptuous, 
and intriguing, bent on pushing his fortune, and looking only 
to personal aggrandizement, he was unprincipled in regard 
to the means and reckless of consequences. Abundant 
proofs of these traits of character and of sinister aims were 
exhibited during the campaign; and, when it was rumoured 
that Conway was to promoted, Washington wrote to a 
member of Congress a™fetter of strong remonstrance against 
it, assigning his reasons without reserve. The success of 
the northern army, in the capture of Burgoyne, was the sig- 
nal for the malecontents to assume a bolder attitude in prose- 
cuting their machinations. Anonymous letters were sent 
to the President of Congress and the Governor of Virginia, 
filled with insinuations, complaints, and exaggerated state- 
ments, and ascribing all the misfortunes of the campaign to 
the incapacity, or ill-timed Fabian policy of the Commander- 
in-chief. It was affirmed, with as much effrontery as false- 
hood, that his force had been three or four times as large as 
that opposed to him; and no pains were spared to make it 


appear, that all his plans and operations evinced a want of 
military knowledge, judgment, and decision. 

These artifices, though practised in secret for a time, were 
well known to Washington. His scrutinizing observation 
easily penetrated the designs of those, who acted under the 
cloak of a pretended attachment; and his real friends, moved 
not less by a sense of duty to their country, than of justice 
to him, took care to put him on his guard, and to acquaint 
him with the intrigues of the cabal, as far as they could be 
ascertained from overt acts, or inferred from less obvious in- 
dications. The affair was at length brought to his notice in 
a definite shape. When Colonel Wilkinson, one of Gates’s 
aids-de-camp, was on his way from S°ratoga to Congress, as 
bearer of despatches announcing the capitulation of Burgoyne, 
he stopped at the quarters of Lord Stirling, who was then at 
Reading. In a free conversation while there, Wilkinson re- 
peated part of a letter, which Gates had received from Con- 
way, containing strictures on the management of the army 
under Washington, accompanied with disparaging reflections. 
Prompted by patriotism and friendship, Lord Stirling com- 
municated to him an extract from the letter as repeated by 
Wilkinson. A correspondence on the subject followed be- 
tween Washington, Gates, and Conway. The genuineness 
of the extract was denied, but the letter itself was never pro- 
duced. Two or three persons afterwards saw it in confi- 
dence, among whom was Mr. Laurens, President of Con- 
gress; and, although the words proved not to be exactly the 
same, yet the tenor and spirit of the letter were accurately 
reported. The transaction, and the incidents springing from 
it, could not long be concealed from the officers of the army. 
Rumours respecting them went abroad, and the public sen- 
timent was expressed in a tone so unequivocal and decided, 
as to discourage the instigators; and their schemes were 
abandoned, before they had produced any of the fata! mis- 
chiefs, which must inevitably have followed, if their am- 
bitious hopes had been realized. 

There is no reason to suppose, that any of the officers 
were directly implicated in the cabal, except Gates, Mifflin, 
and Conway. ‘That a considerable party in Congress, fa- 
vored the projects of these men is evident from the proceed- 
ings of that body for several months. After the capitulation 
at Saratoga, Gates forwarded the official account of the event 
to Congress, without communicating the intelligence in any 
shape to the Commander-in-chief, which his duty as an offi- 
cer and the common rules of courtesy required him to do; 
and Congress never intimated their dissatisfaction with this 
breach of decorum and marked disrespect to the commander 
of their armies, whose authority they were bound to support. 
Nearly at the same time, Congress instituted anew Board of 
War, to which were granted large powers, and of which 
Gates and Mifflin were appointed members, Gates being 
placed at its head. 

One of the first acts of this board was a projected expedi- 
tion to Canada, planned by Gates, and approved oy Con- 
gress, without consulting Washington in the least of its par- 
ticulars. The first intimation he had of it was in a letter 
from the Board of War, enclosing another to Lafayette, in- 
forming him of his being appointed to the command of the 
expedition. It was the design of this stroke of policy to 


bring over Lafayette to the interests of the faction. They 
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had little knowledge of his character. He was not to be de- 
ceived nor cajoled. He carried the letter to Washington, 
told him that he saw through the artifice, and should decline. 
Washington replied, that he knew not the object of the ex- 
pedition, nor how it was to be carried inte effect, but the ap- 
pointment was an honorable one, which would place him in 
a conspicuous station, where he wuuld in any event acquit 
himself with credit; for, if the enterprise should fail, he was 
persuaded his conduct would be such as to save him from 
faults and screen him from censure, and the responsibility 
would rest with its projectors. Yielding to this advice, he 
acceeded to the proposal, went to Albany, where he had been 
promised that troops and everything necessary should be 
provided, and, after waiting there three months, his patience 
being exhausted and all his hopes defeated, as the Board of 
War did nothing to fulfil their promise or promote the ex- 
pedition, he returned to the camp at Valley Forge. 

And it might here be recorded to the honor of Lafayette, 
if indeed his whole career in America was not a noble monu- 
ment to his honor, his generosity, and unwavering fidelity 
to every trust reposed in him, that from the very first he re- 
sisted every attempt that was made by the flatteries of Con- 
way, and the artifices of others, to bring him into the league. 
In the earliest stage of the cabal, before it had been whis- 
pered to the public, he wrote to Washington, stating his 
opinion of Conway, and his fears for the unhappy conse- 
quences that might flow from his conduct, “TI need not tell 
you,”’ said he, “ how sorry I am at what has happened; it is 
a necessary result of my tender and respectful friendship for 
you, which is as true and candid as the other sentiments of 
my heart, and much stronger than so new an acquaintance 
might seem to admit. But another reason for my concern 
is my ardent and perhaps enthusiastic wish for the happiness 
and liberty of this country. I see plainly that America can 
defend herself, if proper measures are taken; but I begin to 
fear that she may be lost by herself and her own sons.” 
And again in conclusion he added; “ My desire of deserving 
your approbation is strong; and whenever you shall employ 
me, you can be certain of my trying every exertion in my 
power to succeed. I am now bound to your fate, and I shall 
follow it and sustain it, as well by my sword as by all the 
means in my power.’’ ‘To this pledge he was ever true. 

Standing firm in his integrity, Washington took no pains 
to counteract these machinations of his enemies, and, what- 
ever may have been his regret and indignation at such evi- 
dences of ingratitude and perfidy, he did not allow them to 
disturb his equanimity, or to turn him in the least degree 
from his lofty purpose of serving his country in the sphere 
allotted to him with the disinterestedness, diligence, and ar- 
dor, that characterized his public life in every vicissitude of 
events. Ina letter to President Laurens, who had enclosed 
to him an anonymous communication of a very insidious ten- 
dency, which he had received, and which the writer designed 
for Congress, Washington wrote as follows: 

‘“‘T cannot sufficiently express the obligation I feel to you, 
for your friendship and politeness upon an occasion in which 
i am so deeply interested. I was not unapprized, that a 
malignant faction had been for some time forming to my 
prejudice; which, conscious as I am of having ever done 
all in my power to answer the important purposes of the 
trust reposed in me, could not but give me some pain ona 


personal account. But my chief concern arises from an ap- 
prehension of the dangerous consequences, which intestine 
dissensions may produce to the common cause. 

«AsI have no other view than to promote the public 
good, and am unambitious of honors not founded in the ap- 
probation of my country, I would not desire in the least de- 
gree to suppress a free spirit of inquiry into any part of my 
conduct, that even faction itself may deem reprehensible. 
The anonymous paper handed to you, exhibits many serious 
charges, and it is my wish that it should be submitted to 
Congress. This I am the more inclined to, as the suppres- 
sion or concealment may possibly involve you in embarrass- 
ments hereafter, since it is uncertain how many or who may 
be privy to the contents. 

«My enemies take an ungenerous advantage of me. They 
know the delicacy of my situation, and that motives of policy 
deprive me of the defence I might otherwise make against 
their insidious attacks. They know | cannot combat their 
insinuations, however injvrious, without disclosing secrets, 
which it is of the utmost moment to conceal. But why 
should I expect to be exempt from censure, the unfailing lot 
of an elevated station? Merit and talents, with which I can 
have no pretensions of rivalship, have ever been subject to 
it. My heart tells me, that it has been my unremitted aim 
to do the best that circumstances would permit; yet I may 
have been very often mistaken in my judgment of the 
means, and may, in many instances, deserve the imputation 
of error.”’ 

To what extent the members of Congress were concerned 
in this affair, it would be difficult now to decide. Names 
have been mentioned, but without such a clear statement of 
facts as to fix a direct charge upon any individual. The pro- 
ceedings of Congress show, that the faction had supporters 
in that body; but who they were, or what precise objects 
they had in view, cannot now be ascertained from the testi- 
mony hitherto made public. The first aim of the cabal was, 
no doubt, to disgust Washington and cause him to resign. 
It is probable, that Gates’s immediate coadjutors in the army 
looked to him as the successor, and that Gates flattered him- 
self with this illusive dream. The dissatisfied members of 
Congress, it is more likely, had their eyes upon Charles Lee, 
who was soon to be exchanged. 

Conway was the victim of his ambition and intrigues. 
Being wounded by an American officer in a duel, he wrote 
to General Washington while he thought himself near his 
end, expressing sorrow for his past conduct. “My career 
will soon be over,” said he; “therefore justice and truth 
prompt me to declare my last sentygents. You are in my 
eyes the great and good man. Mayabu long enjoy the love, 
veneration, and esteem of these States, whose liberties yov 
have asserted by your virtues.” This confession, dictated 
at a solemn moment, by a corroding conscience, although it 
may be deemed an apology for personal injuries, cannot atone 
for the guilt of having endeavoured, in a time of public dan- 
ger and distress, to kindle the flame of discord in a country, 
whose liberties he had offered to vindicate, and whose cause 
he was pretending to serve. He unexpectedly recovered of 
his wound, and returned to France, leaving a name which 
few will envy, and an example which no one will be ambi- 
tious to imitate, who reflects how soon a crime may be fol- 
lowed by a just retribution. 
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CAPTAIN ALDEN PARTRIDGE. 


Capt. Alden Partridge, was born at Norwich, county of 
Windsor, and State of Vermont, on the 12th of January, 
1785. His father was an independent New England farmer, 
and during the Revolutionary war, was a staunch Whig, 
and aided in the capture of Burgoyne and his army at Sara- 
toga. The captain was educated a practical farmer until he was 
sixteen years of age, when his father gave him his choice, 
either to continue in that occupation, or receive an educa- 
tion. Being of studious habits, and very fond of reading, 
he choose the latter, and accordingly entered Dartmouth 
College, in August 1802. He continued a member of Col- 
lege until the autumn of 1805, when he received the ap- 
pointment of Cadet in the regiment of artillerists, in the 
service of the United States, with orders to repair to West 
Point and report himself to the commanding officer of the 
military academy at that place. He joined the Institution 
in February 1806. In July of that year, he was (by re- 
commendation of Col. Williams, then commandant of the 
corps of Engineers) transferred, as a Cadet into the Corps of 
Engineers, and in October following, was commissioned a Ist 
[Lieutenant in said corps. In 1807, he was appointed assist- 
ant Professor of Mathematics in the military academy—Mr. 
Hassler being the principal Professor. In 1808 he was or- 
dered by Col. Williams to take charge of the military 
academy, as superintendant, which duties he discharged 
with but occasional intermissions, until July 1817. When 
he commenced the duties of superintendant of the academy, 
the gwhole number of Cadets was about thirty, and of this 
number not more than one half were in uniform—arms and 
accoutrements generally in bad order, and few possessed a 
correct knowledge of even the elements of military dis- 
cipline. In the course of a few weeks, however, under his 
energetic superintendence, the corps was completely uni- 
formed, arms and accoutrements in perfect order, and in 
point of correct discipline, (combining the French system) 
they were second to no company in the United States. In 
1809, Mr. Hassler resigned the Professorship of Mathema- 
tics and Philosophy, and the discharge of the arduous and 
responsible duties of this station devolved on Capt. P. for 
which however, he received no extra compensation. | 

In 1810, he succeeded, after repeated applications to the 
Secretary of War, in obtaining two field pieces for the use 
of the Academy, and it was in that year that the Cadets 
were first instructed in the duties of practical artillerists. 
Some of the most distinguished officers during the late war 
were formed at this time under his instruction. 

In 1813, under the new organization of the Institution, 
he was appointed Professor of Mathematics, with the pay 
and emoluments of a major. This appointment was soon 
after, at the request of the Secretary of War, exchanged for 
that of Professor of Engineering with the same pay and 
emoluments. The reason assigned for the exchange was, 
that it was found more difficult to procure a suitable person 
to fill the Professorship of Engineering, than of Mathema- 
tics. In 1814, he made an excursion to New York, with 
the corps of Cadets, and encamped them eleven days on 
Governor’s Island. In 1817, he made a second excursion 


with the corps to New York, where they excited much in- 
terest by their correct discipline, and soldier-like bearing. 
Gen. Clausel of the French army, highly complimented 
them. 

In March 1818, he resigned his commission in the mili- 
tary service of the United States, and was soon after en- 
gaged by the volunteer corps of the city of New York, as 
their military instructor. In this employment he continued 
about four months, giving in the mean time, a course of 
Lectures on fortifications, and other branches of military 
science to a highly respectful class of officers and citizens. 
In the early part of 1819, he was offered, and after some 
hesitation, accepted the station of Chief of the exploring 
survey of the North Eastern boundary, under the 5th article 
of the treaty of Ghent. While on this survey he determined 
from Barometrical and Thermometrical observations, the alti- 
tudes of the High-lands dividing the rivers flowing northerly 
into the St. Lawrence, from those that flow Southerly into the 
atlantic, also the altitude of Mars Hill,and made complete pro- 
files of the country, exhibiting the altitudes of all the prin- 
cipal points above tide water, from point Levi, opposite 
Quebec, to Hallowell in the State of Maine, and also from 
St. André on the St. Lawrence, about one hundred and 
twenty miles from Quebec, across the grand Portage to the 
mouth of the river De Chute, which runs into the St. Johns 
near Mars Hill. In the spring of 1820 he resigned his appoint- 
ment on the survey, for the purpose of carrying into prac- 
tical effect a plan of education which had occupied much of 
his attention since the year1810. In examining the system 
of education, adopted at the Colleges and Universities in 
the United States, he was led to the conclusion that it is not 
calculated to prepare our youth in the best manner for the 
correct and efficient discharge of the important duties, both 
of a private and public character, that would devolve upon 
them, as citizens of a free Republic—that it was too school- 
astic and not sufficiently practical—that from want of a reg- 
ular and healthy system of exercise, our students become 
debilitated, their constitutions broken, and as a consequence 
they prematurely die, or linger out comparatively a useless 
and wretched existence. He was also fully convinced that 
the prevailing system of education, was not in accordance 
with the principles of our republican Institutions, in as much 
as it did not in the remotest degree qualify them for the per- 
formance of military service, either in the ranks or as offi- 
cers in time of war, nor did it aid in the dissemination of 
military science amongst the great body of the people, who 
are its only safe depositors—that without such general dis- 
semination of military science an efficient citizen soldiery 
could not be sustained, and that the inevitable consequence of 
the overthrow of our militia system would be a standing 
army, and the consequent submersion of our republican Insti- 
tutions. He had also learned by many years experience at 
West Point, that a body of young men could be much more 
easily governed under a judicious and well arranged system 
of military discipline, than under any other, and that while 
their health could be preserved and their physical energies ar- 
roused, by regular military exercises, they would also acquire 
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more knowledge from books, and in a given time, than they 
would without such exercises. 

Having completed all the necessary arrangements, with- 
out any aid of the States, or general government, he opened 
this proposed Institution at Norwich, Vt. on the 4th of 
September, 1820, under the name of the American Literary, 
Scientific and Military Academy. The success of the In- 
stitution equalled the most sanguine expectations of its 
founder, and during the four years and seven months it was 
continued at Norwich,it numbered four hundred and eighty 
members, collected from almost every section of our vast 
republic, besides several from Canada, the West Indies, &c. 
In 1825 the Institution was removed to Middletown, Ct., 
where Capt. P. personally attended to it until the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1828, when requiring some relaxation from the 
severe duties which had devolved upon him during the 
eight preceeding years, he entered into an arrangement with 
the trustees, whereby they were to undertake to carry on 
the Institution, aided by some of the able instructors which 
had been formed under Capt. P. 

The largest number of Cadets at Middletown at the same 
time, was about three hundred, and the number of members 
both at Norwich and Middletown, prior to the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1882, was about twelve hundred, assembled from 
every State and Territory of our confederacy, while Canada, 
South America, Mexico, the West Indies, and England 
were duly represented. The young men from the Ameri- 
can Literary Scientific and Military Academy, are now to 
be found in every section of our country. A due proportion 
have entered into the learned professions—others are Agri- 
culturists,—many are engaged in active business as mer- 
chants, &c.,and a full proportion have become Civil Engineers, 
and men of practical science, Instructors, &c. &c. In cor- 
rect military discipline, and an accurate knowledge of the 
practical details of military duty, combined with a knowl- 
edge of the higher departments of military science, the 
Cadets of the A. L. S. M. Academy, were second to no 
corps in the United States. They performed under the per- 
sonal command of Capt. P., nine marches, as a military 
corps, carrying their arms, accoutrements, knapsacks, &c., 
which amounted in the aggregate to more than two thousand 
miles, besides a number of predestrian excursions without 


arms, for the purpose of learning the use of the Barometer, — 


in calculating the altitudes of mountains, and also for the 
purpose of general improvement, acquire the habit of walk- 
ing, &c. On those excursions they have walked from thirty 
to fifty miles per day, and always returned in excellent 
health and spirits. 

In 1833, Capt. P. was elected a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Vermont, of which body he has been a member four 
years. In this capacity he exerted himself to renovate the 
military system of the State, which had been almost destroy- 
ed by the acts of previous Legislatures, and his efforts were 
crowned with the happiest results. In 1838, he called the 
military convention which assembled at Norwich on the 4th 
of July, of that year, and which has been continued by ad- 
journment until the present time. The proceedings of this 
convention, have arroused an interest throughout the United 
States, in favour of an efficient and well organizea citizen 
soldiery, as constituting the only safe defence of our liberties 
and independence, which has never been felt before since 
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the trying times of the Revolution. All the reports em- 
anating from this convention, combining plans for the or- 
ganization and discipline of the militia of the United States, 
for disseminating military science throughout the great body 
of the people generally, an address to the people ot the 
United States on the subject of the militia, and a plan of 
national defence, economical, simple in detail, and easy of 
execution, were drawn up by him. They have all been 
printed by order of Cogress. 

While a member of the Legislature in 1834, he obtained 
an act of incorporation for the Norwich University, on a 
broad and liberal plan, with full power to confer Diplomas, &c. 
The Institution went into operation under the act of incor- 
poration, in 1835, under his direction as President, and has 
continued in successful operation since that time, in the 
buildings formerly occupied by the A. L. S. M. Academy. 
Military science and instruction, and also civil Engineering, 
and practical science, are constituted, by the act of Incor- 
poration, permanent branches to be taught at the University. 
In September 1839, at the request of a highly respectable 
portion of the citizens of Portsmuuth, Virginia, he estab- 
lished at that place, the Virginia Literary, Scientific, and 
Military Academy, which has continued in successful ope- 
ration since. ‘The establishment of other Institutions on 
the same plan in other States, is contemplated. 

Capt. P. has for many years been distinguished as a pre- 
destrian, with how much justice the following facts, ex- 
tracted from a card published by him several years ago, 
will show, “In June 1830, he left Norwich on a predestrian 
excursion, for the purpose of visiting the battle grounds at 
Bennington, Saratoga, &c., and the celebrated military posts 
of Fort William Henry, Fort George, Fort Edward, Ticon- 
deroga, &c. On the last day of the excursion, which was 
about three hundred miles in extent, he walked from Mid- 
dlebury to Norwich, a distance of sixty-five miles—crossing 
the Green Mountains at an elevation of two thousand feet, 
and carrying a knapsack weighing twenty pounds, besides a 
Barometer, Thermometer, &c. ‘The day was one of the 
warmest during the summer. In September 1830, he left 
Norwich on foot for the purpose of visiting Mount Monad- 
nock in N. H, The first day he walked fifty-five miles— 
the second day forty-five miles, including the ascent and 
decent of the mountain, nearly three thousand feet high, and 
the third day fifty-five miles. Whole distance walked in three 
successive days,one hundred and five miles—average dis- 
tance fifty-one and two-third miles. In October 1830, he 
left Norwich on foot to visit Mount Holyoke, in Massachu- 
setts, for the purpose of determining its altitude,&c. The first 
day he walked seventy miles, the second day forty-five miles 
—the third was spent in ascending the mountain, making ob- 
servations for measuring its height, enjoying the beautiful 
prospect from its summit, &c. The fourth day he walked 
forty-five miles, and the fifth (or last) day, sixty miles. 
Whole distance walked in four days, two hundred and 
twenty miles—average distance, walked each day, fifty-five 
miles.’”” The foregoing are a few of the many excursions 
he has performed. Capt. P. has ascended and measured the 
altitudes of nearly all the highest mountains in the Northern 
States. In all his excursions over rocks and precipices, he has 
been so fortunate as never tofracturea bone, or dislocatea joint. 
His constitution remains unbroken and his health perfect. 
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